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earlier economic conditions, is no longer in keeping. From this
it also follows that the means of getting rid of the incon-
gruities that have been brought to light, must also be present,
in a more or less developed condition, within the changed modes
of production themselves. These means are not to be invented
by deduction from fundamental principles, but are to be dis-
covered in the stubborn facts of the existing system of
production.*
The conflicts which lead to political upheavals are not primarily
mental conflicts in the opinions and passions of human beings.
This conflict between productive forces and modes of pro-
duction is not a conflict engendered in the mind of man, like
that between original sin and divine justice. It exists, in fact,
objectively outside us, independently of the will and actions even
of the men that have brought it on. Modern Socialism is nothing
but the reflex, in thought, of this conflict in fact; its ideal
reflection in the minds, first, of the class directly suffering under
it, the working-class.*
There is a good statement of the materialist theory of history
in an early Joint work of Marx and Engels (1845-6), called German
Ideology. It is there said that the materialist theory starts with
the actual process of production of an epoch, and regards as
the basis of history the form of economic life connected with
this form of production and generated by it. This, they say,
shows civil society in its various stages and in its action as the
State, Moreover, from the economic basis the materialist
theory explains such matters as religion, philosophy, and morals,
and the reasons for the course of their development
These quotations perhaps suffice to show what the theory is.
A number of questions arise as soon as it is examined critically.
Before going on to economics one is inclined to ask, first, whether
materialism is true in philosophy, and second, whether the
elements of Hegelian dialectic which are embedded in the
Marxist theory of development can be justified apart from a
full-fledged Hegelianism. Then comes the further question
whether these metaphysical doctrines have any relevance to the
historical thesis as regards economic development, and last
of all comes the examination of this historical thesis itself. To
state in advance what I shall be trying to prove, I hold (i) that
materialism, in some sense, may be true, though it cannot be
known to be so; (2) that the elements of dialectic which Marx
took over from Hegel made him regard history as a more